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went round until they would go no farther as he topped the
twenty stone marked on the dial. Eugene Wason was a scholar
and a gentleman, was fond of good wine and food and had no
patience for anyone who did not hazard a guess as to the vintage
or date of a particular port he offered you at his table. Those were
the days when you did have a good joint on the table, and he would
like to ask a shy young visitor like myself whether he preferred his
cut off the knuckle or near the knuckle, and if out of courtesy you
replied that you did not mind which, he cursed you for not having
a mind of your own. He was very keen on Bobbie Burns and
would recite him by the mile in a rich Scottish brogue which was
very pleasing to the ear.

In those days Greek was compulsory for the "Little Go," the
equivalent to the Matric, and I had to acquire enough to satisfy
the University Examiners. There was a choice of books, and
I selected a volume of Xenophon and the Gospel According to
St. Luke, in Greek. What I did not know about those two volumes
was not worth knowing, but any other Greek was quite beyond my
ken. I had, too, to learn some Greek grammar and I was so
skilfully coached that I passed my Greek papers with flying colours,
though any Greek I did learn at the time has long since passed out
of my knowledge. This experience has given me a healthy contempt
for examinations as a real test of ability to benefit by a University
career. For some reason or other Trinity Hall was selected for
my college. I cannot remember any special reason and I had no
association with it.

In 1894 "The Hall," as it was familiarly called to distinguish it
from Trinity College, was regarded as a blood college, very sporting,
with a healthy contempt for learning. Beck was the senior tutor
and he was not able to pronounce his R's. The story goes that when
a man applied to enter the college he would ask him if he "wooed
or wed," i.e., if he rowed or read. If he expressed an intention to
row the examination test was light, but if on the other hand he
showed an inclination to read, the papers were examined critically.

Beck was a shy man and I think he was terrified at his hearty
undergraduates. It was always rather an ordeal for him to have
them to a meal. He had one stock joke. When you came to a
second course he would suggest that a second plate was unnecessary
and that all you had to do was to turn it up the other way.
Dr. Latham, the Master, was a man of very different type- A
distinguished-looking man with a grand manner, he used to ask the
undergraduates about once a year to take port with him, and apart
from that made very little contact with them.

The Hall was a rowdy college.   It had been head of the river